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Over the next ten years in California, the number of teachers needed by the schools will 
increase by 30% (California Commission on the Education of Teachers, 1996). That 
means that an unusually large number of new teachers are entmng the field. While 
overwhelming in one respect, this phenomenon provides an opportunity for school reform 
not seen in the last two decades. Recognizing the need and the opportunity to restructure 
schooling and change the culture of the educational system in both the schools and in 
university teacher education, several rqx)rts nave called for higher education to assume a 
more active role in the K-12 education reform movement as well as reform teacher 
education (Holmes Group, 1986; Carnegie Forum, 1986). Tomorrow's Schools of 
Education (Hart and Burr, 1996), calls for university-level educators to focus more on 
fieldwork in schools. The report also recommends more joint planning of teacher education 
curriculum and field experiences, more site-based preparation, and more supe^isory 
training for cooperating teachers. Recent private, state, and federal funding initiatives have 
also sent a clear message that university/school collaboration must happen in order to 
nurture and sustain school reform. 

Juxtaposed to these recommendations for school and teacher education reform are the well- 
documented issues which one faces when trying to initiate and sustain school/university 
collaboration. Researchers have documented the need to examine and re-design roles and 
responsibilities, values, decision-making processes, and resource allocation (Hord, 1986; 
Lieberman, 1986, 1994; Tye, 1992; Darling-Ha mmond, 1994; Schlechty, 1993 among 
others). 

The Professional Development School (PDS) model has become one of the most widely 
used forms of univorsity/school collaboration, designed to promote both teacher 
professional development and school reform. The PDS model has provided an extremely 
helpful framework for thinking about, and engaging in university/sch(»l collaboration. 
However using this model, we must accq)t that the change process will proceed school by 
school, from the inside/out. We suggest that this form of collaboration, while potentially 
powerful at the site level, is helpful, but not sufficient if university/school partnerships are 
to foster systemic educational reform. 

We suggest that university/school collaboration must engage entire districts, as well as the 
university, in multiple ways at multiple levels if any significant change is to occm in our 
schools. Consider the power of professional development programs that begin with 
preservice preparation and continue through new teacher support and advanced teacher 
leadership development with a focus on the kinds of skills, knowledge, and dispositions 
needed by all the partners (schools, districts, and university) to engage in reform efforts. 

In this paper, we offer conditions of university/district-wide partnering that we believe are 
essential to systemic public education change efforts. These conditions arise^from our work 
in one district-focused university/school partnership known as the Triple “L” Ck)llaborative. 
Thq^ include: 
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• shared responsibility 

• shared accountability 

• alignmait of teacher performance standards, assessmait practices, and vision of 
leaching, learning, and professional development 

• multiple linkages across people and programs 

• relationship building 

We will first desaibe each of the conditions and then discuss how thpecondit ions je 
embedded in what we term a professional development district ‘^°^®h^Fmal y , w^^ will 
discuss what we have learned thus far from one professional development ^stnct 
p^HSip’sTmpact on student learning, adult learning, and institutional change. 

Necessary conditions for school reform 

Universitv/school collaboration focused around a professional dewelopm^t school can 
promote what Goodlad (1987) refers to as a rich, symbiotic relationship b^we^ the schrol 
Snd individuals firom the university working with that ^^hool. The partner^ the 

university in multiple ways. Most school/uniyersity partnershi^fforts ^us on the 
induction of student teachers, interns, and beginning teachers • 

nromote a stronE preservice teacher education program and restructuring efforts at a given 
PDS site providing high quality teaching models for preservice candidates, something that 
is lypSyC teacher credential programs. It may also o^er renewal of 

at least a strand of the university teacher education program as teachers collaborate wit 
university faculty to conceptualize preservice course contait and experiences. 

In addition, the PDS faculty associates (cooperating tochers) may participate in FO^ams 
which encourage the development of teacher leadership skills among the school faculty . 

For examX pD^ teachers working with preservice candidates may part.apatem seminars 
which focus on the development of their own coaching practice. Or they ^Ti?anH 
collaborating with university faculty on action research projects. Given the breadth and 
concentration of professional development adivity occurring at the roS, J 

teachers’ instructional practices may occur with attendant growth in student achieven^t. 
Further the work going on between the university and the school may promote university 
teacher education renewal, at least within the program at the PDS site. 

However we also know that PDS sites often report a feeling of being marginaUzed by both 
KSty anS the school district (Stoddard, 1999). We sugg^t that this occurs because 
dirtrict and liniversity level leadership is not deeply involved in the planning and 
implementatton of the programs initiate^ and Ihoefore are ° ™f^5,e 

connections between the advances which may be occurring at the PDS and me rwt ot me 
work happening within the district. Specifically, we suggest that the distort and me 
university, as institutions, must be involved m particular ways in order for systemic 
reform to take root. 

Shared responsibility. The first condition of university/dirtrirt partnering is 
institutional acceptance of shared responsibility for me wort ^e absence of ^ment 

in a partnership is apparent when people from eithCT the Khool or the university loo , 
and expert something to happai at me other institution without acc^tmg ?ome 
responsibility for the process. In a PDS, shared responsibility may be evidwt wh^OT the 
teachers, administrators, and university faculty plan me Fes^^ce Program together, 
strategize togrtha about how to provide needed professional development for the 
classroom teachers, and so on. 
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However, most often, shared responsibility is experienced within the PDS, only. What is 
needed is a sense of shared responsibility for the professional development work of the 
PDS by the entire district. In order for this to occur, the vision for professional 
development present in the PDS must be seen as consistent with the goals of distnct-wide 
professional development. In practice, substantial university/district conversations must 
occur around the work of the partnership, and district superintendents and as^stant 
superintendents must be directly involved in program planning (Murphy, 1993). 

Shared accountability. Shared accountability means that ev^one involved in the 
partnership shares responsibility for the outcomes. For example, if the tochers at the 
school site are not happy with the quality of preservice candidates they, idrally, f^l 
responsible to work with the university to ameliorate the situation, rather than pointing 
fingers at the university (or vice vCTsa). At a PDS, all of the participants d^elop a sense of 
shared accountability for the professional development programs present. They may be 
involved in the development of new programs and in the assessment of existing ones. It 
shared accountability is present only at the school site level, however, systemic change is 

unlikely. 

Alignment. The third condition is that of alignment across institutions. 'Diis condition 
requires 1) a shared vision of teaching and learning, and professional development; 2) 
shared selection processes for teacher candidates and the teachers in whose classrooms they 
work; and 3) common standards and assessment practices. The shared vision of teaching, 
learning, and professional development fosters consonance between the professional 
development programs offered by the university and those available within the school. In 
ordCT for the district to give funding and other kinds of support to the partnCTship the 
district leadership must have a broad vision of the partnership as furthering its own goals. 
Both the university and the district must view partnering as mutually advantagwus, 
allowing each institution to reach its goals more effectively as a result of doing it together 
than they could by going it alone. 

Shared selection processes refers to how people are selected to participate within programs. 
Universities are usually ^strated because they have little or no say in the classrooins 
chosen for their preservice candidates. Districts often use the shopping list approach, 
asking site administrators for two second grade teachers, one kind^garten teacher, and so 
forth. The issue of whethw a classroom teacher models best practices as emphasized 
within the university program is rarely considered. By the same token, ^hools are asked 
to accept teacher candidates to work in their classrooms ydthout any say in who th^e 
candidates are. A lack of empowermait is felt by those in both institutions. In a distnct- 
wide partnership, preservice teachers are able to participate in classrooms where they see 
first class modeling of best practices they have learned about in thdr univasity seminars; 
and district personnel have a say in the teacher candidates who will work in theu" 
classrooms. 

The PDS may develop a shared selection process related to both teacher candidates and the 
master teachers with whom they work. This is certainly powerful and empowaing for 
those individuals participating. However, the question of how this shared selection 
process is extended to the entire district or to the aitire teacho- education program, is not 
clear. Neither is how preservice teachers might find jobs in the district latCT or if so, how 
these positions will be aligned with their training. For example, at the university, do 
school and university faculty routinely meet as a panel to select new candidates? At the 
district level, do university and district people routinely decide together which teachas 
within the entire district will work with preservice candidates? Unless this process is 
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embedded in the way the entire district and the university interact with each other, no 
systemic change can occur. 



Third, common standards and assessment practices refers to alignment of teacher 
performance standards and teacher assessment between the university and the schools. 
Currently, it is not common practice for the university to ens^e that the standards and 
methods it uses to assess the performance of presewice candidates is consistent with the 
standards and methods used within the districts in its service area. 

The PDS addresses the need for a shared vision of teaching, learning and professional 
development. Indeed, schools typically must vote to become a PDS aftCT exten^ve 
discussions with university faculty and the development of a common Vision. However, 
the acceptance of this shared vision across the entire district is usually nOt addressed, 
except in the most general terms of a district/university agreement. 

Linkages. The fourth element involves the recognition of the importance, and _ 
implementation of many kinds of explicit linkages across people and pro^ams. 
links must extend from “inside” the school, “outside to the rest of the (hstnct and the 
university, and “outside-in”, from the district and university to inside individual schools. 
The PDS model links teachers and administrators at a given school site with the university. 
Further, it may link initial teacher preparation with beginning teacher support, and I^s^ly 
teacher leadership development. However, these links are internal to a given school. The 
power to propel systemic change lies, in part, in the capacity of the PDS to promote 
linkages across educators involved at all stages of professional development throughout the 
district and at the university. 

Are the programs across the university/school partnCTships linked to one another in some 
explicit ways. For example, do beginning teachers have opportunities to interact ''^dh 
preservice candidates. Do experienced teachers working with preservice candi^tes have 
the opportunity to interact with, and learn from one another on a routine basis. Further, 
does the district see the university preservice program as providing a pipeline of well 
trained teachers for thOT district*? Murphy (1993) notes that in order fw school reform 
efforts to be effective, support must be presoit at the highest levels of district leadffship as 
well as at the individual school site. If the district does see this link between the university 
and its schools, how does the district level leadership ensure that site administrators 
understand the kind of training the teacher candidates have expenenced, and are able to 
support them, even if (especially if), they run contrary to the cu^OTt school culture. ^ 
di^rict level leaders find ways to encourage dialog between the PDS prinapals and all other 
site administrators (inside/out) to encourage cross-pollination of ideas within the district 

site. 

Relationships. The fifth element revolves around the importance of personal 
relationships developed over time. Probably the most important condition, the one that will 
make or break any reform effort, is whether the individuals involved value, trust and 
respect each other, no matter what their role is. People at all levels need to be able to leave 
their job titles at the door. While this condition may be presait at a PDS site, it does not 
typically extoid from inside the school, out. 

Relationships develop not solely around the crafting of a vision statement, but because of a 
common passion and commitment to a particular project such as a new program. When 
everyone, from district superintendents to teachers, to university faculty see the partnership 
as a “third space” (Betty, 1999) where they can explore issues safely, learn from one 
another, and laugh togethCT, the partnership has a much better chance of flounshing and 
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affectine the lareer educational community. Every individual involv^ st^s ^^king 
cmmectfons regarding how they can further the work of the partnership through their job 

role and responsibilities. 

Many kinds of opportunities must be systematically built into any f^l'^boration to insure 
that oeoDle get to know each other on a professional and pCTsonal level and that th^e 
relatfonshios exist across all levels of the district and university. What remains undeveloped 
afe t^rdaKh^^^^^^^ those at the school site and the rest of the dstnd community 
and sometimes those at the school site and the larger university teacher education 
community. 

In Siimmarv we suggest that university/school collaboration requires all that the PDS 
m.Sd bS several aeps further in order to promote and suaam syrtemic 

educational reform The Triple “L” Collaborative is an example of a university /school 
?aSiip [ha?i?iaking tho^se next steps, working from inside the sch^ 1/out and from 
SSrside at the university or district inside the school simultaneously, with the goal of 
district-wide systemic reform. 

A Professional Development District Model: The Triple “L” Collaborative 

The Triple “L” (Lifelong Learning and Leadership) Collaborative ^ univCTSity/ school 
nartnership including Campbell Union Elementary and Oak Grove Schwl Distorts, and 
San Jos6 State University. Oak Grove District is situated in south San Jose, with a rapidly 
changing slude^^^^^^ It has sixteen elementary schools and three m>dd^ 

which serve an ethnically and linguistically diverse student population. The district has 
experienced relatively little teacher turnover until the last year. With an incrrasing number 
ofShers reaching retirement age and the new state mancMe for r^uc^class size, the 
district is anticipating hiring over 30 new teachers each of the next few years. 

Campbell School District is situated in west San Jose, with a cult^lly and linguistically 
^er^e student population. It has eight elementary schools and three middle schwls. Over 
the past several y^s the district has experienr^ significant due to 

retirements That, along with the initiative to lower class size, has results 
approximately one-third of the district teaching staff having two ye^s or less of leaching 
ex^ence. Both districts have been engaged m significant professional development 
efforts particularly in the areas of literacy and technology. 

The goals of the Triple “L” Collaborative are; 

• to develop a seamless continuum of inquiry-based professional development at Ihe 

bSnning teacher and experienced teacher levels. coUaboratively plann^ 
and sup^it^by alUhree institutions, which results in stronger teaching and therefore, 
inaeased student achievement; 

• to promote teachers’ capacity to provide leadership at their school and at the istnct 
ffib^developing leadership Sails among teachers at aU stages of professional 

developmoit; 

• to research and evaluate our efforts continuously and have the data inform the on-going 
decision-making process; and 

. tn imnlpmpnt and sustain redesign at both the university and the district and school site 
Iwelf which promotes and sustains high caliber professional devdopment opportunities 
and therefore, high student achievement. 
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The Triple “L" currently has three professional development programs which are the 
backbone of the partnership; the TE Collaborative Partial Internship Program, the 
Beginning Teacher Support and Assessment program, and the MA in Teacher L^dCTShip 
program. Each one will be briefly described and then the entire Collaborative will be 
examined in light of the five conditions of collaboration set forth above. 

Preservice Preparation 

The TE Collaborative Internship Program. The TE Collaborative CLAD/Multiple 
Subject Internship Program was designed jointly by a group of district and university 
people. Specifically, the TE Collaborative Internship Program is intended to: 

• provide teacher candidates with a strong professional development prograin that 
relies on gradual induction into practice and strong modeling by highly qualified 
practitioners; 

• provide close links between university coursework and fieldwork, 

• provide participating districts with a pipeline of highly qualified new teachers that 
they have helped to grow; 

• provide teacher leaders within each district with release time to support othCT 
l3eginning teachers; 

• increase the leadership skills of district teachers by providing support in coaching 
and supervisory practices; and 

• align the presavice program preparation, tracha paformance standards and 
assessment practices with the districts’ beginning teacher support program and 
districts’ vision. 

Teacher candidates in this option receive 20% pay as an intern the first year worldng in a 
Faculty Associate’s (cooperating teacher) classroom, providing one day release time each 
week for their Faculty Associate to work in a leadership role within the larger school 
community (in most cases acting as a beginning teacher support provider to one or more 
teachers) In year two, the TE Collaborative candidates work in their own classroom within 
one of the two participating districts as a fuU time, fully paid, intern, while continuing 
university seminars. Assuming they do well, the second year of the preservice program 
counts toward tenure in the district. Candidates receive their teachmg credential at the end 
of the second year. The first cohort of candidates graduating this May , 1999, niters 
seventeen (14). Twenty more candidates will receive their aedentials m May, 2000 and we 
anticipate admitting 26 new candidates in Fall, 1999. 

The Teacher Education Collaborative Internship program has altered the^role of the teacher 
in whose classroom a preservice candidate completes “student traching”. Hence, we 
changed their title from “coopaating teacher” to “Faculty Associate”. The sdection process 
for becoming a Faculty Associate is rigorous. Interested teachers must complete a _ 
questionnaire, self-assess themselves using the California Standards for the Teaching 
Profession (CSTP), and participate in an interview which includes both district and 
university people. In addition, the candidate’s site administrator is asked to supply a letter 
of support and to complete a rating of the teacher using the same CSTP standards. 

Faculty Associates share evaluative power with the university supervisor and provide 
continuous input into the program content and structure. Further, they are release from 
the classroom for 2 1/2 hours on alternate Thursdays to discuss their practice with other 
Faculty Associates in their district and they are released one full day to mentor another 
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beginning teacher or engage in another leadership activity. Finally, they receive an 
enhanced stipend thanks to state and foundation grants. 

SchooUVniursUy Full 

within the Collaborative, it reflects the impact of the t riple ° V milaborative 

SS ?XdS,' dfstrsf ^^ISuS^Sier pra^ration at SlSU beyond our 
program. 

“killing them with support”. 

Thp Trinle “L” eroup received state funding to support a Beginning Teacha Support and 

teachers who can thm support reform . . ^*1, aii of the site administrators across 

SfhZ^rt^fo them up tfS^n 

HiQPii«i«iinn around the issues which anse when teacners laKc un icauaa p • 

dilS^^ ^d^ShT?efo"m “tes and across 

the districts. 

Teachers are fovited to awlyfrom any sch^lste^^^^^^^^ 

be a successful leader and the challenges of mitiating change. 
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The MA program not only meds 

inaeased salary; ■* “*“ "'*§* the TE Collaborative lalemship Program 

leaders to support change efforts. Stm arly^^^ <.^ential, but also of the 

-raJ^fmrfi:i»^^ 

symbiotic relationship m practice. 

,n the next section we discuss how the conditions of district/university collaboration are 
embedded in the work of the 1 npie l . 

Shared responsibility. aLstant 

district and university fsSt^SlI?iculum directors, as well as 

superintendents, school P^^ipals, faculty aswc a , ^orities of the partnership are 

university faculty; and ‘he ^oup decid^ 

and what funding efforts will be some steering 

program within tV.e Triple “L” has own Pla^^^^ the tE 

committee members, but ^so a Dinning group of twelve individuals. 

Collaborative Internship Program requir^ a p annmg^u^^^^ Assistant 

including one district Assistant Supen , universitv faculty and district curriculum 
Superintindent of Curriculum, several Smator of the M A in 

dir^ors, with 

Teacher Leadership program, a SJS p , . jijffgrent times to plan the MA in 

district teachers and interested J teacher support funds became available 

Teacher Leadership Pro^m. th^Triole “L” Steering Committee would take the 

rtme m^lfu :;i7irwo" h td .h?f both dishic. and univeraUy personnel would 
be involved in writing the proposal. 

Further, implementa.ionof.heprogm^^^^^^^^ 

programs are team taught by ‘hslnct and u ^j-esentatives from the local business 
Leadership program, the ultv Associates and Beginning TeachCT 

community. In ‘he suprort semn^ unwersitv/district pair. Shar^ re^nsibility 

Associates who work with the preservice students. 

. The university and the two school hy the university, 

?cS?i5fd1sS3rrv^^sr^nsibllity L 

Shared accountability. Wilh 'na^tio^^ >n program 

logically. District and school assume 

planning and implementation, so ^ rgorSentatives d^ide together what needs 

responsibility for the outwmes. have been assisted in this endeavor 

to be assessed in terms of Partnership Collaborative, 

by our participation within the adult learning, and 

which has toed accoulbUity and preliminary findings are 

Swt ther^ch and evalualiou aechon. 
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A lien ment. The Triple “L” attends to the aligninent of teacher performance stand^ds and 
assessment practices across each participating institution. So, for example, standards and 
assessment practices within the preservice program are aligned with the district standards 
and assessment practices. We use the UC Santa Cruz Continuum of Beginning Teacher 
Behaviors which is aligned with the California State Standards for the Teaching ^ 

Profession. In practice, this means that preservice teachers complete the preservice portion 
of professional development with knowledge of where they are on a contmuuin rather tian 
with a set of “5s” on a preservice evaluation form or a rating of “meets standard , leading 
them to think that they are “finished”. Further, as they move into beginning teacher 
positions within the school district, neither they nor their principals need to start from the 
beginning in deciding what they need to focus on in their professional development. It is a 
smooth continuation of their preservice work. 

Alignment is also addressed in terms of program content. For example, we have placed an 
emphasis on literacy instruction within the preservice program. To better align the content 
of the coursework with the expectations of the districts, a district literacy speaalist team 
taught the course one semester with one of the university professors. What results was a 
change in the course content to reflect more emphasis on literacy assessmei^ractices and 
decoding strategies within the language arts/reading methodology course. This change is 
documented and will now be an on-going part of the program, no matter who teaches it. 

Linkages among adults, programs, institutions. The partnCTship focuses on the 
importance of linkages in promoting school restructuring efforts: across participants in 
each of the professional development programs; between participants in rach of these 
programs and other educators at their respective school sites and at the university; across 
districts; among professors and school faculty who together plan, implement, and co- 
teach the professional development programs; and between the Triple “L” and other 
regional partnerships. 

Within the Collaborative, we link programs through: 1) a common useof teachff 
portfolios and teacher performance standards; 2) an emphasis on action resrarch to inquire 
about one’s practice at all stages of professional development; 3) team teaching by 
university and school people; and 4) a focus on the development of teachers not only as 
instructors within the classroom, but as leaders within the school. Additionally, we have a 
Beginning Teacher/Preservice Support Program which encourages coaching among people 
at the early stages of professional development; as well as two partnCTship-wide colloquia 
each year. Finally, we provide supirort for, and communication aaoss site admimstrators 
in both districts through monthly principal’s meetings. 

We link people across programs in several ways. Team teaching brings univCTsity and 
district people together around teaching practice. We also emphasize connecting teachers at 
various stages of the professional devdopment cxmtinuum. For ewmple, we started a 
Buddy Program to connect our first year preservice candidates with beginning teachers. 
When our second year interns heard about this buddy system, they insisted that th^ should 
become the buddies of the first year candidates even though they themselves were in the 
throws of their first year of teaching. The first and second year intern pairs m^ at least 
three times during a semester, to observe in each other’s classrooms and provide croaching. 
Thus, even at the beginning stages of their careers, these teachers are given the op^rtunity 
to take on roles as teacher leaders. Further, we hold two Triple “L” Colloquia each ye^. 
These are intended to broaden district and university community partiapation in the 1 nple 
“L” and to keep moving us toward a common vision. 

Ten of our MA in Teacher Leadership candidates are now asking to be considered for the 
position of Faculty Associate next fall as a way of continuing their work within the 
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Collaborative. Second, as stated earlier, the second year interns paired up wdh the 
S year interns to provide each other with feedback and support. Thus, all 
eiS in a teache? leadership activities. All of the Beginning Teacher Support Providers 
acros^s the two districts meet bi-weekly with university faculty to talk with each other about 

their practice as a coach and to further develop the support program. 

Further, the District Liaisons, supported by BASRC funds, play a teaches 

connect ine programs and people. Both Liaisons teach a university seminar. One teaches 
the first y^r seminar with a university faculty member and the other teaches the seminar for 
the sSond year interns. They work together across institutional lines with unwersity 
faculty to plan numerous events, including storing committee meeting and ret^^, 

FacuUy Associate support seminars, and Beginning Teacher Support Provider me€i g . 

Relationships 

Educators oarticipating in PDS partnerships within the Bay Area School Reform 
Collaborative oftin re^rt a feeling of being marginalized and ^ 

and the university. One of the outcomes that stands out most atout the Tnpl . L is that 
narticinants at all levels feel like they are part of a community of leamCTS and that they have 
safe places to share their teaching and leadCTship practice. This is because the 
within the Collaborative have been intentionally set up to 

All intons and MA candidates participate in their programs as a cohort. After two years 
togSh^ for^ bonds that Extend beyond the length of the pro^am. Faculty Associates 
and beginning teacher support providers also meet bi-weekly, developing theu- ow 
learning community. 

In addition approximately eight tenure/tenure track univCTsity faculty apross three divisions 
in the College of Education work together closely within this p^nershi^ As a result, we 
have begun to look at how the teacher education, special eduction, and educational 
leadership programs link to one another and support the work of the districts. 

Research and Evaluation Inside the Triple “L” Partnership 

Consistent with the philosophy and practice of the Triple “L” Collaborative, r^^ch and 
wa^Son processes are emb^ded in the on-going work of the.partnership. Rather than 
SuctingM external evaluation of the impact of various programs on thw paihcipants. 
the Triple “L” has designed and implemented a system ev®h^ 

embedded in the day-to-day practice of the partnaship. The Triple L St^ng ^i^ittee 
is actively engaged in the design of the research and evaluation; and di^nct employees, 
university faailty and various participants in programs ^e on 

roles. For example, district liaisons and Faculty Associates conduct focus ^ups wUh, 
and obsCTvations of presavice and beginning teaches, district pasonnel 
and interpret princip^ evaluations of beginning teachers, and te^ng ^nd nieasuremCTt 
special^ analyze and interprrt student p^ormanc« outcomes from partiapatmg Tn^e 
“L” classrooms. Methods of data collection including field notes taken during classrwm 
observations, transcribed audiotapes of meetings, meeting minute, focus dmng 

pro^m seminars, etc., are viewed as naturally occumng elements of the programs rather 
than intrusive procedures dictated by external researchers. 

This inside/out process of research and evaluation provides participants and partnCTS in 
various programs with information that informs the ongoing evolution of the partnership 
designed to support the professional development of educators aaoss the full ^n of tha 
Meiers. InforSon glraned from inside the programs mfluences the biggCT picture of the 
collaborative throu^ cross-program linkages and discussions among all partners, in 
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addUlon, finding. abouUhepra^^ 

SSS?: Sa insigSts into both direciion. of exctange and 

flow of ideas, supporting systemic reform. 

As stated earlier, the overall design bv^he Bay XrS School Reform 

based on the framework for „„ accountability is considerably different 

Sborative(BASRC). BASRC s pjsp^U^^^^^ 

from most major funding sources m education^ rerorm producing 

University Partnership (SUP) ‘^‘Bativ^rogra , but about examining strengths 

nuantitative results to report to the external funchng source ou^ 

S challeng® a. .hey teachbrs smed by the 

riTant >o >he audents in (he claasrcoms of partnership 

me£rs. In essence, accountability is shared. 

B ASRC SUP programs 

impact of the prograim m thiw area ) ^ accountability P[ao . . 

institutional change, ^e Triple L ^ ^ evaluation processes emb^ded m the 

determined various data wurces and r^rarc oroeram (pres^ice teacher education 
work of the partnership ^ at rev^'^ow^ three areas In 

the effeas of cross-progran, connectrons and the 

Triple “L” as a whole. 

The.hree.ablesbdowdepic.da.aso.ncesa^P^^^^^^^ ” 

the three areas of impart. The Jc^ ar^ m the following order: 1 ) adult 

collection processes and e>^amples of learning. The paper closes with a summary 
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Adult Learning 

Since the work of the Triple “L” is focused on professional development for teachers 
across the span of their careers, it not surprising that the majority of ^ resrarch processes 
and results emphasize the impact of the programs on adult learning. Throughout the 
preservice, beginning teacher support and MA in teacher leadership programs teachers and 
other Triple “L” participants continually examine their own learning and stnve to develop 
best teaching practices. The practice of teacher self-reflection and collaborative peer 
support promoted in each program offers a variety of tools and techniqu^ that can be 
examinS for program evaluation purposes. For example, preservice and beginning tocher 
portfolios include self evaluation continua aligned with the California ^9r 

Tracher Profession (CSTP) and MA candidates conduct action resrarch about their learning 
and compile portfolios that include reflection on individual leadaship, tram efforts, and 
school change outcomes. Also, principals from participating schwls in the Triple L meet 
monthly to discuss program elemrats and to reflect on their own learning and chants i 
school programs based on their involvement. Each of these opportunities for self reflection 
provides a window into adult learning. Additionally, more formal procedmes of rata 
collection on adult learning include periodic focus group conversations within ^ch 
program, surveys of faculty associates who support preservice and beginning trachera, an 
obsravation study of first year teachers, and an analysis of principals evaluations 
year teachers. Processes and results for several of these data sources are elaborated below. 

Preservice and Beginning Teacher Support Findings: An Obsetyation 

Study. An observation study of beginning teacher practices is currently underway, i ne 
purpose of the study is to examine beginning teachers’ literacy instruction, planning, 
classroom management, and assessment practices, in order to inform changes m the 
preservice and beginning teacher support programs to bettra sraye the needs of beginning 
teachers. In addition, the study compares teachers participating in tte second year ot the 
TE Collaborative Internship program with other fu-st year tethers. The participants 
include eight first year teachers from the Oak Grove School Distnrt. Four are second year 
Triple “L” preservice education program candidates who teach as full time interns m the 
district (TE2s), and four are first year teachers who have completed othra pre^ice 
programs (nonTE2s). The teachers were all volunteers and are matched based on grade 
level and school demographics. 

Each teacher was visited early in the school yea r and interviewed about chwarteristics pf 
their students (English language learners, AfDC, resource sravicra, special rauration, 
other special needs, etc.), support resources available to them as be^nmg tethers, 
approaches to planning, use of available assessmrat tools, and percaved sfren^hs and 
challenges as a beginning teacher. Late in the fall, rach teacher was fw^lly °bs^^ 
during her literacy instruction block by the district liai^n from Campbell who record^ 
detailed field notes and conducted a post-obsCTvation interview. Th^ observation^d 
ddiriefing practices are similar to those carried out by faculty associates who suppiM 
preservice and beginning teachers throughout the Triple “L” and were not praceived by 
beginning teachers as intrusive or threatening. Following the observations, the distnct 
liaison and a university faculty member examined the field and interview notra to deternime 
evidence and examples of best teaching practices for literacy instruction, positive learning 
environments for students, planning, and assessment. Developmental scalp wpe used to 
rate teachers’ p^ormance on eighteen aspects of literacy best practices and each of the 
elements of the three standards from the CSTP (sevat elements for positive pvironments, 
sbi elemrats for planning, and five elements for assessmoit) . The ratmgs for best 
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practices in literacy use a 
results for each scale are 



five point scale and the CSTP are rated with a four point. Mean 
depicted by teacher identification number in the table below. 



Mean Ratings of Beginning Teacher’s Practices 
TD. Number Literacy Practices Environment 



Planning Assessment 



TE2s 


8709 


3.67 


7756 


2.50 


4048 


2.85 


5403 


2.71 


mean TE2s 


3.00 


nonTE2s 


9091 


2.50 


7468 


2.00 


5887 


2.20 


0423 


2.80 


mean nonTE2s 


2.37 



3.20 


2.00 


2.25 


2.80 


2.00 


2.37 


2.60 


2.50 


2.33 


2.30 


2.00 ' 


2.00 


2.87 


2.13 


2.21 


2.40 


2.00 


2.67 


2.60 


2.20 


2.00 


2.50 


2.00 


1.83 


2.20 


2.00 


1.50 


2.43 


2.03 


2.04 
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The results for the first observation indicate that the TC2’s mean ratings were ^*6^^ 
non TE2s for all areas evaluated. HowevCT, all participants perfornried above expert^ions 
for first year teachers, as the developmental scales are designed with prwervice rarly 
first year teaching typically represented at the first level of each scale. Tins result may be 
due to the very high levels of support received by these teachers who all participated in the 
Triple “L” b^inning teacher support program and had faculty assoaates, on-site mentors, 
and other support providers offering assistance to them. 

HiPhest ratings were found for literacy practices and positive classroom environm^ts 
fmSeS t^o arSat often p6se great difficulties for first ye^ teachers. Despite 
these high ratings several areas for improvement were revealed and have implications for 
Saf^Sr^h^an^p^^^^ evolutiom First, all teaches receiv^ th^ low^ ratings in 
the areas of planning and assessment, particularly on sub-scales 
relationshio between these two complex aspects of teaching. In addition, very little 
evidaice was found in any classrooms for several elements related to literacy best prartices 
that address the needs of second or English language learners, despite the presence of these 
On ™aU eveor diisroom^ It is unclear whether the linnW e«d»ce 

Ua Son of the observation processes or its true absent in teaching practice. m«e 
nreliminarv results will inform the design of preservice and begmmng teach^ support 
SSiText yS Miow-up obsSSns in the spring wUl focus on Oiese practices 
and formal statistical analyses will be conducted on the ratings. 

Additional Findin gs. Consistent with the findings of the obs^ation study , focus 
group interviews conducted with participants in the presCTvice tracher eduction program 
reveal that these beginning teachers are well prepared for their first year of trachmg. For 
examole TE2s reported that they are confidait in their ability to implemait b^t teachmg 
SaSto hdhJaTrilcMug Writer’s workshop, iiteracy centers, guided reatog, hteracy 
aSaitd ioumd writing. They also credited the TE Collaborative Internship program 
course’on classroom management for providing them with 

techniques and a philosophy for developing a positive learning environment m the early 
days of teaching. In addition, TE2s revealed that their begmnmg teacher support seminars 
(TESS) were often a repeat of what they had learnt in the preservice program and they 
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were ready for the kinds of support and action research typically taken on by second year 
teachers. 

The following report in a second year intern’s own voice highlights how the Tp 
Collaborative Internship program and its support has impacted hCT laming, an 
emphasizes the conditions of shared responsibility, shared accountability, alignment, 
linkages, and relationships that were present. 

As a second year intern, it is difficult to reflect upon 

the TE Collaborative in comparison with past teacher training programs. 

lam fortunate to say that the TE Collaborative became my choice as a 

teacher training program because of the tremendous impact that ibis 

program has made on my first year of teaching-which is actually still in 

progress. 

The support by faculty associates has been the most important piece in my experience 
as an intern and first year teacher. From the beginning of the program, 
with the first week of orientation. I learned that . his program was going 
to be about support. Back then, however, I did not fully understand the 
meaning of support in connection to teacher education. 

As I began my experience in the classroom with setting up the classroom 
arrangement, I immediately received the support of my Faculty Associate 
who guided me through the process as well as introduced me to the 
members who later became key to my support as a first yfar teacher. The 
critical part in receiving the support came from others viewing myself as 
a professional. My identity as a professional did not jiLst remain within 
my classroom experience as an intern teacher, however. The professors 
made it quite clear that they viewed the interns as professionals as 
well. 

In the first year of my internship it was a struggle to manage the 
demands of the classroom and the university coursewotk. At times, I was 
overwhelmed with the work. Over the course of the year, San Jose State 
professors and the Faculty Associates worked together to make constant 
adjustments to better meet the needs of the interns. For the first time, 
in my career as a student, I realized that / had some say with what wrw 
expected of mysef within my roles as a student and as a professioml. 

The professors actually worked together to formulate their tdass sylUwi 
and for each semester, we were given a master schedule and calendar of 
assignments. 

In addition to the careful planning (four yearly schedules and extreme 
flexibility of everyone involved with the first year of the program, the 
connection between the classroom experience and the university coursewotk 
was constantly reitforced. Specifically, our reading at^ langmge arts 
methods class involved the participation of Campbell School Distnas 
literacy trainer who taught two of our class sessions on guided reading 
instruction In fact, the impaa of our literacy training, which was so 
heavily aligned with both distrias' literacy plans, prepar^ us so well, 
that I found myself in need of more advanced literacy training in my 
first year of teaching. 

Now I am seven months into my first year of teaching, and while I do not 
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ZhJp<AmZZ"l alnmtfelt like a spoiled n.w teacher. 

sS«S»ISs.t?. 

a teacher. 

, ^ ,f ,v.M f>ir rAip rrr/o/e “L ’’) Spring Colloquium, our cohort group nflected 

oiit'sclvcs to work towords it. 

Faculty Associate 

associates are also ^me developmental contmua for the 

role within the ^ ® appUcation process for faculty associate 

CTSP that S5^°eachinfpractices through end-of-year wntten 

positions. In addition, th^revisit tnetf^^^^ adiessed various means to improve 

reflections and surveys The Spnng 98 of professional preparation, and 

student learning at faculty associate s ch^ls,^^ 

how their faculty asso^tcT^esrom^^^ worki^ with beginning 

0\ 4-U A «7q1i1 



Their 

teachers as means of examining thor own practi^^a awe p g 

the importance of coaching models iwhlfSSJilS asSi°^o?^i the towlSge 



aching models in supporting their proteraiorai pomm ij» 
working in a community „“aSangS?ion^ resources (workshops, 

?ll“nl!l?il'SyTa^S=^^ 

isssssfi^- 

ZXr AiLush I did my best as a master teacher IfeU that the 
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ultimate success of student teachers was the responsibility of the university 
faculty who evaluated them and taught their classes. 

The Triple “L " has changed all that. To begin with, their classes are 

taught by a combination of university and district personnel, just one 

way in which the lines begin to blur. I am critically involved in the 

evaluation process and in this way share with the university aiul district 

instructors a view of what needs to be taught and what skills need to be 

.shown to succes.sfully complete the program. I am very conscious that / am helping to train 

.someone who may be teaching next 

door to me (aiul indeed, and much to my delight, this happened this 
year) and, therrfore, the standards become very real and personal 
While I am empowered by this new model of collaboration I am also held 
more accountable, and / think that this is where much of the intensity of 
this program comes from. 

Accountability to the university because they listen to rny feedback atul 
adapt the pregram accordingly. . xiccountability to the district because the 
evaluative piece gives me input in the hiring process... accountability to 
my peers because lam representing them with each of these groups. 

As new teacher support providers we see the continuation of the process 
begun in our classrooms as someone struggles to put into practice on 
their own, ideas and models previously learned, but now independently 
enacted. 

Faculty associates must be willing to open their classroom and 
themselves to scrutiny, to questions, and to new ideas. We mast allow 
interns to experiment, to try strategies that we ourselves may not be 
ready to try or that we feel may fail. While never forgetting our 
responsibility to our students we must also be willing to learn from our 
interns as well as provide structures for them to learn from us. We must 
be challenged by their questions, not defensive, for we are accountable 
to them too for providing the best environment in which to test their new 
knowledge and try their wings. 

As I fill out the rubric for teaching standards for my buem I am also 

reading through to place myself along the continuum and assess my own 

weaknesses. This challenges me to find paths for my own growth as a 

classroom teacher. Perhaps the empowerment of faculty associates is that we are treated as 

professionals with a stipend and have a day out of our classrooms in 

which our time and scheduling is our own responsibility. In working 

collaboratively with district and university personnel, teachers feel 

that their input matters, that our voices are heard. In this second year 

of the program major changes, for the better, have taken place because of 

feedback given by faculty associates and interns in the first year of the 

program. Our voices were heard and our input valued and this adds to the 

mutual respect that this program engenders at all levels. 

Beyond what I can define with words is a visceral feeling on the part of 

all the faculty associates I have spoken to that something important is 

happening here, something different in the way we are seen and trmted, something 

differau in the way interns are learning about teaching and something 

different in the quality of instruction students get because of the 

interplay of teacher and intern teacher. 
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Institutional Chanee 



The second lens for examining the effects of the Triple “L” focuses on institutional change 
and reveals aspects of systemic reform. Primary data sources related to institutional change 
include informal reporting and recording of the evolution of the programs, such as 
recordings of dialogue generated at Triple “L” steoing committee meetings and recorded 
decisions about programs. We have examined changes in institutions historically by asking 
“how was it before the Triple “L”?” and “why is it this way now?”. In addition, we have 
examined the nature of institutional participation, roles, and the allocation of resources. As 
depicted in the tables at the beginning of this section of the paper, institutional change can 
be attributed to, and analyzed through the lens of each Triple “L” program (preservice 
teacher education, beginning teacher support, and MA teacher leadership) and in cross- 
program linkages. Key findings for each are highlighted below. 

Preservice Teacher Education. The symbiotic nature of the partnership and close 
collaboration among school and university partners has resulted in an evolving preservice 
program that best prepares teachers to work effectively in the cultures and expectations Of 
the districts. One outcome is the shared responsibility for planning and implementation of 
the preservice program. Specifically, the Triple “L” partners participate in the joint 
selection of TE candidates and faculty associates. Interviews with TE candidates are carried 
out by panels representing all partners. It used to be that the university had sole control 
over who got into the aedaitial program and districts accepted student teachers without any 
prior information about who they were and how they might best be matched with 
cooperating resident teachers. Often this random assignment resulted in a mismatch 
between personalities, interests, abilities and commitments. Also, it used to be that 
districts, schools or principals had total control over where student teachers would be 
placed. In some districts the placements were based on “whoever is willing to take them” 
or “who hasn’t done it in a while”. In the Triple “L” partnership it’s an honor to host an 
int^ and the position must be applied for, with a wntten application and formal interview. 
University and district personnel collaboratively screen and select faculty associates, and 
then pmnit faculty associates and beginning teachers to select one another during theTE 
orientation at the start of the program’s summer session. 

Another example of the symbiotic relationship among preservice program partners is found 
in the teaching of TE Collaborative Intern Prog^m courses. District Uarsons are htred by 
the university as adjunct faculty with responsibility for co-teaching student teacher semrnar 
classes and supervising of TE Collaborative interns in faculty associates classrooms. 

These district liaisons offCT support and evaluate the intans’ progress to ensure that they 
will transition from 20% teaching assignments during the first year to 100% intern status rn 
thdr own classrooms the second year. 

Changes in university pnactices and curricula in the preservice program have also eyolv^ 
through the Triple “L” partnership. Input from distrirt partners has led to the revision of 
university preservice courses to better align with district expectations of best traching 
practices, student standards, and district assessments. For example, the reading methods 
course was revised to align with district early literacy and balanced litrancy best practices. 
Faculty associates who act as support providers in each district meet jointly to plan and 
offer support to each other. Finally, Triple “L” preservice program evaluation and 
assessment practices (portfolios and self assessment of teaching practice using 
performance standard and a continuum aligned with CSTP) are now being piloted in other 
University presCTvice programs. The practices devdoped in the Triple “L” are viewed as a 
model to be implemented across sevo^ preservice program options. Triple “L” partners 
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from the districts and university are training university faculty in the obsovation, 
supervision and evaluation processes developed by the partnership. 

Beginning Teacher Support. The beginning teacher support program in both districts 
has evolved through collaborative planning among all Triple “L” partners. District 
commitment to beginning teachCT support has resulted in sustained administrative support 
for the program at the district level. Each district has made substantive commitments of 
time and resources to support programs. As part of the Triple “L”, the beginning teacher 
support program is developed and implemented through cross-district planning and shared 
resources. Twelve full time beginning teacher support providers from both districts m^t 
bi-weekly at a support seminar to enhance their own coaching skills and continue refining a 
common vision of best practices in teaching and learning. In addition, beginning teacher 
support program assessment tools have influenced the design of evaluation processes for 
first year teachers, using the California Standards for the Teaching Profession as the basis 
for all teacher assessment. 

MA Teacher Leadership. Like the preservice and beginning teacher support programs, 
the MA in Teacho' Leadership has been provided with administrative suppirt at the district 
level. Both districts have offered commitments of time and resources to support programs. 
Also, like the beginning teacher support program, the MA program brings teacher leadCTS 
from both districts together for coursework and principals together for monthly discussion. 
These monthly meetings have resulted in principals sharing their best practices and ideas 
for school change. One such example is described below by a principal from Oak Grove 
who implemented a change in school schedules to support time for teacher collaboration 
based on the ideas of a principal from Campbell. 

/ had just started attending the Triple “L ” principal breal^asts. Peggy was sharing how 
Shemuin Oaks builds in an hour for planning and collaboration. Peggy explain^ how the 
students have a running club and a buddy reading program which provides an hour of 
collabomtion and team planning. / had been reading research and been brainstorming with 
my staff some ideas of doing the same. AhhhaH The synergistic spark took place. / 
would do as Peggy did. Hire classified staff and extend the lunch period. / added to the 
time, hired an extra classified person and added 5, three hour substitutes who teach visual 
and performing arts classes. A huge need since we had focused so directly on literacy in 
the past two years, the kids needed more. It was a success with tweaking. V/e now have a 
weMy two hours of teachers eating and working together across grade levels on self 
chosen work teams. The topics are Guided Reading, Six Traits Writing, Reciprocal 
Teaching, Multi media - Literacy and Literacy Centers. At the beginning of the year the 
teachers set their goals. The plan they submitted shared the bench marks, process and the 
final product. Now we are all looking at SAT 9 data in the fall to see if our pilot showed 
growth. We have already discussed how we would build in a very structured peer 
coaching component and want to take the Noyce (literacy) training in June to provide 
support for this piece. I feel so good about this little spark that Peggy's school provided 
Sakamoto. The synergy sparked from Sherman Oaks Professional Development hour 
created a true "Gft of Time” for the Sakamoto staff. / love sharing this experience ... / can 
not give Peggy enough accolades, she is such a good thinker. 

Cross Program Linkages. As a result of the Triple “L”, the university administration 
has recogni^ the demands of partnership work on faculty roles and responsibilities and 
has begun to commit resources for faculty time and admimstrative support for proems at 
university level. Recently, the Dean of the College of Education provided release time for 
univCTsity faculty to direct the Triple “L” and to conduct research and evaluation activities, 
time that was previously viewed as “service”. In addition, the Provost of San Jos6 State 
UnivCTsity recently commented at a conference for teacher educators that the university 
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rrtention tenure and promotion process is beginning to recognize partnCTship work 3S 
^cSsldpTa^^^^ the advancement of faculty within the umversUy Wh.le 

the Triple ‘V’ is not the only partnership that has mfluenc^ this 
contributed to the valued understanding of the roles of university faculty with 

partnerships aaoss the university. 

Finally administrative roles within partnership school districts have also evolv^ Both 
d strids emSoy Viple “L” liaisons, teachers on special assignment, to support the work of 
the partnership^and involve other distrid teacher leaders and resource personnel to ass st 
wUh vS programs. In addition, the personnel/human resources dir^jors in the 
districts are defining their roles quite outside traditional boundaries. For example, 

AsSnt SuSre^d^^^ of Huln Resources from Oak Grove is a critical ^emba of the 

Triple “L” sSng committee and ads as a tt^e partner in program 

has an unusual view for someone in his position in that he views the work with t P , 

“L” as^m^sHm^^^ work in his diSrid. That is, he perceives the work of theTnple 

“L” to be consistent with, and supportive of his district goals. 

.Student Learning 

Aligned with Linda Darling-Hammond’s (CITE, 1997) findings that student achievement 
is dSS upon the training and expertise of their teachers, the mission stateinent of the 
Triole “L” begins with, “It is our belief that the quality of education is mextncably Im ^ 
qLiV ^ professional lives”. The ultima.e pay off of the wortc of the 

Triple “L” must be in improved education for our students and their success and 
Sevement in school and socidy. Without an improvement in student learning, it wuld 
be argued that the effort and investment in teacher professional development is a waste of 
time and resources. While Triple “L” teachers are confident that the support and 
professional development of the partnership has made them better teachers, 
more difficult to demonstrate this payoff in student achievement. So many vanables 
success in ^hoo? {ni ixaditional 

the outcomes of cognitive and social well being that Triple L Programs atteinpt to 
support Howeverfif we do not attempt to capture such outcom^ we will 
SSs related to our most important goal - student learning. So far, few data have been 
collected bv the Triple “L” on student performance outcomes, but sevml stu^^ are m 

nmeress oMn devetopment. These include analyses of standardized teds and district 

SSfomiance measurS, as well as future plans to examine of sample of clas^wm work 
by Triple “L” teachers. Each of these is described m brief below and as next steps. 

Snrine *98 SAT 9 Analysis. At the end of the first ye^ of the Triple “L”’st^hff 
educatfon program and first year of the state supped beginning^cher support Fogram. 
the Oak Groveschool district conducted an analysis of student performance usmg the 
Stanford Achievement Test (SAT 9). The purpose of the analysis was to detamme if 
students who had beginning teachas performed as well as students who were t®oght by 
vetSns in the distrid!^ Using the national pacentile ranking results tl^ analysis 

ttat, overall, there was no apireciable different 9 

relative to the entire grade level at a speafic school site. The trend revealed that the sai v 
nerformance for new teachas was more closely linked to the overall grade leirel 
SSnS M thTsi^ (i.e., if the grade level does well). A grade by ^de breakdown of 
E r^lts using normal curve equivalents (NCE) and companng teachere across the 
district rather than within schools revealed that there was a discr^ncy in 
oerformance in new teachas classes for grades 2, 3, and 4, no diffaence for grade 5, a 
m grade 6 students in new teachas classrooms outperformed those taught by vrtaans. 
Thebottom Une appears to be that, despite the common sense bebef that be^mg teachas 
are less prqtared than expaienced teachers and, thaefore, may not be as good at 
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promoting student learning, in general, the beginning teachers have done no harjm 
However the results are to be interpreted somewhat cautiously as the numbers of 
beginning teachers across sites and clustered at grade levels vari^ considerably and there 
may be more new teachers in higher or lower performing schools. 

Now in the second full year of theTE Collaborative Internship and BTSA programs, we 
^eVanningrexam^^ 99 SAT 9 data and district Performance ass^sments (in 

grades 3-8) to compare students from Triple “L” “elassroon^ w^^^ 
mmoarable demographics taught be teachers unmvolved in Triple L programs. 1 he 
distiict performance assessments address reading, writing and and 

through on demand but constructed response formats 
Assessment program (CLAS) piloted in California in f 
designed and implemented these assessment tools ova- the past 5-7 years and nave 
developed fairly reliable scoring procedures to assess whether or not students reach a 
criterion referenced grade level standard or benchmark in each subject arra. In addition 
S-S use other early literary tools (eg., nmmng r^rds andob^rva on 

surveys) to determine if students have reached these grade level stantodl W e hope that 
the analysis of these assessments reva superior student 

classrooms. This effort to examine student performance within the Triple L aii£i^ 
with existing district processes of data collection and accountability and 
more the Tnple “L”’s commitment to shared responsibility, sh^ed accountability and 
alignment of programs with existing and evolving district needs. 

Next Steps 

While the data presented here are somewhat preliminary in nature the impad of the Triple 
“L” on student and adult learning, as well as institutional change demonstrate the 
oartnership’s commitment to systemic change. These data and our ongoing evaluation 

efforts wiS continue to inform how shared accountability, shar^ a^Sadon^hios^ 
and linkages of district and university professional development, and relationships across 
the partnership support systemic reform. Below we desenbe what anticip^e as next 
steps in the development of a professional development distnct collaborative. T^e 
professional development continuum remains the backbone We ^^ow a 

^ntinuum backwards into the undergraduate years; extmding it * 

current programs; and deepening the content within each program. In addition, these next 
steps will c^inue to refine and deqioi our commitmoits to the conditions of partnerships 
necessary for systemic change. 

In order to promote aUgnment of the preservice programs with the urgent 
for well-pro)ared teaches, we need to extend our professional development work back 
into the unSrgraduate years. We intend to create a blended fi^ year Fogram which has 
theTE Collaborative Intemship program embedded within iL Our wwk to RA 

service candidates suggests the need for many more structured opportunities fw wndi^t^ 
SIJidS Sng to have early, extensive experiences in the classroom. We have be^n 
the connexion to thi Liberal Studies Undergraduate Pro^am this spring 
and faculty membas from our Collaborative meetmg wi* studrats in the Lib^ 
major at ^SU. Further, we have begun placmg some of the liberal ®rf^ f ^ 

fidd experiences within one of our two districts. Finally, we are curreritly wortang on the 
development of a blended Liberal Arts/Credential program. In the spirit of shar^ 
responsibility and accountability, we wUl be including distnct, together with undagraduate 
and teacher education faculty, in this planning. 

Second now that we have program graduates, we need to ^tablish expUcit me(^amsms to 
keq) them involved in the work of the Triple “L” and at toeir school sites. Our challenge 
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will be to create new for Sher^^^ 1° continue 

within each district, and to provide in 

inquiry into their practice. One °P^ Trii^le “L” on student learning. We hope to 
understanding more about the . F examine student learner more closely 

launch a series of seminars to sup^rt . ■ j student performance to guide 

aligned with their day day 3’s^MA graduates, 

instructional planning. Graduat^ of Tnpje P ^ teachers in the two districts 

faculty associates on leave from ^ ^ Sneto progress over time in a 

SaSifdSogue^ nTand™stS^^ planning S'^rotKe""^ 

SS" wr^SVo7eXto^ auden, progress related to district literacy 
Standards and Triple “L” program goals. 

Third, we need to bring ^ 

support, and to develop a ^ the name used by the Southern Maine . 

in^tmctors’ “Dine and Discuss” (taken Jrom th 

Partnership) meetings monthly at as teacher educators. We expect 

BASRC SUP community has gj^en^ ow awaren^^^^ previously, the observation 
development in addressing ®Q^dy for r>r<>cprvi rp and beeinning teacher support to 

study suggests that more t;^Yp^mfne n^^ oSturally and linguistically diverse 
assist teachers m meeting the learning to reach out to teachers who work m 

groups into the profession. 

Flrrally. a chaU.^ 

a direct connection between the work ot me ^nab. p ^ ^ 

Sj"A*a that challenge and expect to make greater 

progress next year. 

Collaborative. 

The job of district liaison is a new ^^amSmr thSt^^rk 7haU am 

articulate for myse^ and for broader level, of a journey / began many 

now involved in is a Ar the beginning of my career, I fended 

years ago to become a canng, feJJ for themselves as 

for myself, and despite avali^ thntlpIminQ is a collaborative process and I made a 
well. I was smart enough to know that lmm^^ frf teaching and 

conscious decision to work with a ^ immediately decided to move our 2 

learning. We taught in an open space p center open area Side by side, much 

desks L of the of the aJeach 

t>^>o”oiementofa^rni^t^m. ^ g ^ ask 

tSZ'Z^^mSmMngondottrsWdents'wod^ 



to 
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Although small, we were a community of learners working to improve our teaching 
practice and the success of our students. 

Looking hack now, those side-by-side desks have become the metaphor for all that / do 
today as district liaison, that is bring teachers together in a supportive, safe environment to 
share, reflea, and talk about their teaching and their students' work so that powerful 
.student learning can take place. 

My role as a new teacher support provider was, and continues to be an opportunity to 
model and build collaborative relationships with new colleagues that focuses on ongoing 
reflection and analysis of teaching practice. Now in our 5th year, our New Teacher 
Support Program is a state BTSA program, thanks to our partnership with Campbell and 
SJSU. With 5 full time support providers, a 5-day faculty orientation and a monthly 3- 
hour TESS seminar that can be taken for university credit. I am part of a partnership team 
that co-plans and co-teaches the TESS seminar, and I co-plan and co-facilitate a biweekly 
support seminar for New Teacher Support Providers from Oak Grove and Campbell that 
focuses on the development of coaching skills and case studies. 

Two years ago, I was invited to be part of a team from Oak Grove, Campbell atul SJSU to 
plan an inquiry based program for preservice teachers. Out of our yearlong collaboration 
the TE Collaborative 20% Internship Program was bom The commitment to bringing 
preservice teachers and faculty associates together in a supportive environment to reflect 
and talk about their work and their students' work that is the basis for the TE Collaborative 
became the ^sis for the formation of the Triple “L” Collaborative. I knew / had found a 
professional home. 

When / started my own professional development journey, I was able to learn from trusted 
colleagues through rich shoptalk about theory and practice, and through watching my 
colleagues teach and getting feedback on my own teaching. 

What is so powerful about the preservice and the BTSA experience is the addition of the 
coaching component in conjunction with the theory and practice. Both programs have a 
core coaching component that is based on the California Standards for the Teadurig 
Profession am the UCSC Developmental Continuum of Teacher Abilities which is a 
developmental rubric aligned with the state standards. Both become the focus for ongoing 
refleaion and amlysis of teaching practice. Both New Teachers and preservice teachers 
develop a professional portfolio to document growth, strengths and next steps. These are 
shared publicly at the end of each school year. 

I am an adjunct faculty member at SJSU and so I co-plan and co-teach the MSA field 
experience course with a professor from SJSU. Together we re-designed the field seminar 
from a traditioml student teaching model to one based on the use of teacher portfolios with 
an emphasis on coaching, reflection and action research. I also co-plan and co-facilitate the 
biweekly faculty associate support semimr with a university professor. Like the Support 
Provider support semimr, we focus on coaching skills and case studies. We are beginning 
to see the powerful impact of the program, as our 20% interns become new teachers during 
the 2nd year of the program. Th^ appear to be about a year ahead of a typical first year 
teacher entering the profession. We are having to redesign our new teacher TESS semimr 
to accommodate bur interns who are ready in their very first year of teaching to begin doing 
action research projects. 

By supporting rebtionships that promote inquiry and self-reflection / believe that we 
empower teachers to become leaders at both the district and site levels. Veteran teachers 
who are willing to open up their classrooms and their hearts and minds to support and 
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coach preservice candidates over a full school year are leaders in the best sense of the 
word. So, too, are 2nd year interns who are in their first year of full time mchmgand 
volunteer to become a "buddy” to a 20% intern. Jody and I co-plamed and co-faalitate the 
buddy program that allows TE Vs and TE 2's to observe in each other s classrooms at least 
3 times during the spring semester. They then meet to talk about what they have 
This has become a caring peer coaching relationship and a direct link to our New Teacher 
program. TE 2's take on a beginning leadership role in their first full year of teaching and 
TE I 's are able to relate to a teacher who is one year ahead 1 5-20 years ahead of them. 

At the heart of the collaborative are the supportive, coaching relationships. Th£ coffee 
klatch of 15 years ago is being recreated on a daily basis and in a more powerful way m the 
Triple “L": as faculty associates meet with interns; as support providers meet with new 
teachers' as interns meet in their cohort; as new teachers meet in their cohort; as faculty 
associates meet in their cohort; as support providers meet in their co^rt; as liaisons meet 
with SJSU faculty, and even as the .steering committee meets. I feel privileged to be pan of 
a school/university partnership that is committed to creating excellent staff development 
opportunities that connect teachers on an on-going basis to talk about their practice and them 
students' work. Those symbolic desks are being pushed together each and every day in the 
Triple “L ’’ Collaborative. 
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